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and   jottings,   posthumously   published   in    1641,   he
recorded:

I remember, the Players have often mentioned it as an
honour to Shakespeare, that in his writing, (whatsoever he
penned) he never blotted out line. My answer hath been,
would he had blotted a thousand. Which they thought a male-
volent speech. 1 had not told posterity this, but for their
ignorance, who choose that circumstance to commend their
friend by, wherein he most faulted. And to justify mine own
candour, (for I loved the man, and do honour his memory
(on this side Idolatry) as much as any.) He was (indeed)
honest, and of an open, and free nature: had an excellent
fancy; brave notions, and gentle expressions: wherein he
flowed with that facility,- that sometime it was necessary he
should be stopped: Sujjlaminandus erat; as Augustus said of
Haterius. His wit was in his own power; would the rule of it
had been so too. Many times he fell into those things, could
not escape laughter: as when he said in the person of Caesar,
one speaking to him; Caesax thou dost me wrong. He replied:
Caesar did never wrong, but with just cause: and such like; which
were ridiculous. But he redeemed his vices, with his virtues.
There was ever more in him to be praised, than to be par-
doned.

In 1668 Dryden-published his famous critical dialogue,
the Essaj of dramatic poesy. Shakespeare had now been
dead forty-two years, and during this time a second and a
third edition of the Folio had appeared. He was there-
fore about as near to Dryden's time as Tennyson to ours.
He was not yet a 'classic7 whose perennial quality had
been finally established, and no longer a modern.'Dry-
den's estimate of him, expressed in the dialogue, was: